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ADVERTISEMENT. 



This little work is published in compliance 
with the wbh often expressed by friends of 
the writer. His attention has been almost 
incessantly drawn to the subject of Punctua- 
tion, for upwards of twenty years, by hisr 
profession as a Printer. Aware how much 
writers of acknowledged learning and authors 
of reputation differ in their views and conse- 
quent use of points, the writer has studiously 
avoided a^ dogmatical assertion that his own 
Principles of Punctuation are correct. He has 
readily adopted such rules and such examples 
in illustration of those rules, in other treatises, 
as appeared to him to be worthy of adoption* 
From the Rev. Cecil Hartley's Principles of 
Punctuation he has quoted freely, and begs 
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to acknowledge his obligations to that gentle- 
man, as well as to recommend Mr. Hartley's 
book to the attention of the reader. On 
reference to that work it will be seen, that 
Mr. Hartley 9 with great jadgment, adopted 
most of the principles long since laid down by 
Mr. David Steel, in his Elements of Punc- 
tuation. 

In this treatise, besides the brief explana- 
tions of the Parts of Speech, intended to aid 
tlie less educated, it is believed that the re- 
marks on the proper use, in quotations, of the 
notes of Interrogation and of Admiration will 
be found to be new ; and the writer is not 
aware that any author has offered such sim- 
ple and intelligible rules on the principle of 
French Accentuation as are here presented. 
He submits bis treatise to the public with 
the sincere desire that it may be found useful, 
especially by those who cannot afford to pur- 
chase more expensive works on the supposed 
doubtful subject of Punctuation. 



To the rales on pointing some plain direc- 
tions have been added, for preparing manu- 
scripts for the press, and for reading proof 
sheets. These may, perhaps, be acceptable 
to authors. 



London, Sept 27, 1838. 
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PUNCTUATION. 



Punctuation is the art of dividing a written or 
printed composition into sentences, or into parts 
of sentences, by the use of points, or stops, for 
the purpose of marking the different pauses which 
the sense and an accurate pronunciation require. 

This definition of the word punctuation, presupposes that 
the reader understands Grammar. There are, however, thou- 
sands of persons who wish or have occasion to write, who 
know nothing about the Grammar of their mother tongue. 
Parents wish to write to their children—children to their 
parents— sisters and brothers to their brothers or sisters- 
friends to friends, and tradesmen to their wholesale dealers 
or their employers. They are all desirous of expressing their 
feelings or wants in such suitable words as can be understood ; 
but should they succeed in using the right words in their right 
places, how often are good feeling and plain sense, in a letter, 
rendered an almost irresistible source of merriment, by the 
running of sentences together, which should have been sepa- 
rated by points, or by the use of improper points and needless 
capital letters ! Yet no one who duly prizes the blessing of a 
sound education, and who wishes to see the purest family 
affections cherished, and agriculture and trade flourish, would 
say, that the uneducated parent, child, farmer, labourer, me* 
chanic, and tradesman, should not write, because his com- 
position may be ungrammatically expressed or inaccurately 
pointed. 
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With the desire of assisting those who have not been taught 
English Grammar to understand the subsequent rules for 
pointinff, the following brief explanations of the names given 
to the different parts of speech, accompanied by short illustra- 
tive examples, are submitted to their perusal and considera- 
tion. To the learned, the explanations are unnecessary. Their 
suggestions, for the correction of any errors into which the 
author may have fallen, will be received with thankfulness. 



The Parts of Speech, of which a composition 
must consist, are commonly said to be nine. Those 
Grammarians who reckon the Participle as one 
part, say, that there are ten parts. They are as 
follow : 

The Article, the Substantive or Noun, the Ad-* 
jective, the Pronoun, the Verb, the Participle, the 
Adverb, the Preposition, the Conjunction, and the 
Interjection. 

Article. — ^The articles in English are but two, 
a and the; but a becomes a/i, for the purpose of 
more easy utterance, before the vowels, a, «, «, o, w, 
or a silent h — as, a man, an angel, an hour. This 
is called the indeJiTdte article, because, when placed 
before man, angel, or hour, it points out not a 
particular^ but one or ani/ man, angel, or hour. 

The is called the definite article, because it de- 
fines, or points out, precisely what person or thing 
is meant. If the man, the horse, or the garden, is 
mentioned, the reader or hearer knows, that the 
writer or speaker refers to some particular man, 
horse, or garden, and to that alone. The articles 
do not admit any one of the points, or stops, after 
them, in any speech or composition. 
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SuBSTAKTiYfi OF NouN. — A noun means a name* 
It is, therefore, the name of every being, place, 
find thing, of which you can speak or tmnk — as, 
God, Christ, man — beast, bird, fish — earth, hea- 
ven, hell — London, Paris, Rome — faith, hope, 
charity — virtue, vice, fortitude, — and of every thing 
which you can see, hear, taste, smell, or feel, by 
touch or consciousness — atf, light, beauty, order — 
groans, music, thunder — food, ale, wine — odours, 
perfumes, fragrance — hardness, roughness, smooth- 
ness — and pain, fear, confidence. 

Nouns or names are proper — as, John, Mary, 
James — ^York, Liverpool, Edinburgh; or common 
—as, horse, cow, sheep — house, plant, tree. 

Nouns are of three genders or kinds — masculine, 
as man — feminine, as woman — and neuter, as tree. 

Nouns also have three cases — the nominative, 
the possessive, and the objective — as, man, man's, 
to man ; or thus, humility becomes man. 

Names have two numbers — the singular and the 
plural — as, dog, doffs ; horse, horses ; tree, trees. 
The singular means but one^ the plural either two 
or many dogs, horses, trees. Some names form 
their plural by adding s to the singular, and some 
by changing a letter — as, man, men ; woman, wo- 
men ; or by an addition — as, ox, oxen ; loaf, ^ 
loaves. 

Adjective. — Adjective, or Adnoun, means 
Added'to. Perhap it might be called, the Adder* 
tOj or the Qvnlifiery because it is added to, or 
placed before nouns, to express their qtiality^ 
^— as, a wise man, an idle boy, a benevolent mind, 
a restive horse. Adjectives, in English, do not 
vary, like nouns and pronouns, on account of 
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gender, number, or case. We say, a good man, 
good men, a sweet apple, sweet apples. Adjec- 
tives also express qualities of different degrees — as, 
high, higher, high^^^, and good, better, best. 

Peonoun. — The meaning of Pronoun is For^a- 
name — as, ^^ Thomas is industrious, and he will 
probably succeed in business.'^ Here, he means 
Thomas ; that is, and Thomas will probably suc- 
ceed. Pronouns, therefore, supply the place of 
nouns, and render dieir awkward repetition un- 
necessary. 

I, Thou, He, She, It, We, Ye or You, and 
They, are called personal pronouns, because, as 
the above example shews, they supply the places of 
the names of the persons of whom you are speaking 
or writing. When any personal pronoun is put 
before a word which asserts or declares something, 
it is said to be in the nommative case, that is, m 
the naming case. When it comes ajfter a word 
which asserts or declares something, it is said to 
be in the objective case. In the latter situation its 
ending is altered — as. Thou into thee^ £[e into him^ 
She into her, They into them, or another word is 
used — as, I is changed to me, and We to ris. It 
is the same in both situations — as, . I see thee, him, 
her, it, you, or them ; Thou hatest me, him, her, 
it, us, or them ; He loves me, him, her, it, us, you, 
or them; It rains; — and in the plural, the nomU 
native and objective cases are shewn thus — Wc love 
thee, him, her, it, you, or them ; Ye or You hate 
me, him, her, it, us, or them ; They despise me, 
thee, him, her, it, us, or them. 

This and that, these and those, are called de* 
monstrative pronouns, because they clearly point 
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out the individuals or things which are intended 
by a writer or speaker. This and these refer to 
what is near ; that and those to what is at a dis- 
tance — as, This man, these men — this house^ these 
houses, near me ; That man, those men — that 
house, those houses, yonder. 

WTwy which, tJiaty and what, are called rela- 
tive pronouns, because they relate, in general, to 
some word or phrase going before ; as. The man is 
happy who lives virtuously; The bird, which sang 
so sweetly, is flown ; This is what I wanted — that 
is, the thing, or that which, 1 wanted. That is 
ofiten used as a relative, to prevent the too frequent 
repetition of wlio and which* Who, which, suid 
what, are often used in asking questions, and are 
then called interrogative pronouns. 

Verb. — The Ve7*b means The Word— that is 
by way of eminence, because it is that part of 
speech without which a perfect sentence cannot 
be formed, either in speakmg or writing. 

There are three kinds of verbs — Active, Pas- 
sive, and Neuter. 

. An Active verb expresses feeling or action, and 
must have an agent who feels or acts, as well as 
an object of that feeling or action ; as, to love, to 
teach— * I love my home; He teaches my son. 
Here I and He are the agents; love and teaches 
express, the feeling and action ; home and son^ are 
the objects of that feeling and action. 

A Pa^ssive verb expresses the object of a feeling 
or action, and an agent by whom the feeling is 
cherished towards, or the action carried over to, 
that object ; as, to be hated, to be reproved — Vice 
is hated % Aim; He was reproved by his tutor. 
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Here, Vice and He are the objects upon whom the 
feeling of hatred and the action of reproof are 
exercised; and Him and Tutor are the agents who 
hate and reprove. 

A Neuter verb expresses neither a feeling nor an 
action, but heina simply, or a state of being ; as, 
I am, thou art, ne is — I sit, you standf, they lie. 

Verbs are said to be in the Irifinitive Mood, 
when they have the word to before them ; as, to 
hvCf to hate. When not in the infinitive mood, 
they must be either of the singiUar or the plural 
number, and the a^ent must be in the first, second, 
or third person, smgular or plural. If the verb 
simply declares a thing as being now done, or done 
some time ago, or that it will be done in future, it 
is said to be in the Indicative Mood ; if it com- 
mands or intreats, it is said to be in the Imperor 
tive Mood ; and when it states that the agent has 
or had the power. or will to do an action, it is said 
to be in the Potential Mood. 

The meaning of Tense is Time. 

Participle. — The Participle means The Par^ 
taker^ because it partakes of the properties of a 
verb, from which it is derived ; as loved from to 
love ; and because, like the adjective, it describes 
the qtuility of the noun before which it occurs — as, 
a loving wife. There are three kinds of partici- 
ples — the a^ctivey perfect^ and compound p^ect — 
as, loving, loved, and having loved. 

Adverb. — Adverb means Added or joined to a 
word. It is joined to a verb, an adjective, and 
sometimes to another adverb, to express some 
quality or circumstance respecting it; as. He reads 
well-^A truly good man — He writes very correctly. 
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The adverb, it thus appears, describes the manntr 
of the verb, as the adjective shews the quality of 
the noan. There are some adjectives, and a great 
number of adverbs, which end in ly — and the fol- 
lowing method will generally enable the reader to 
ascertain to which part of speech a word ending in 
ly actually belong. If the word can be reduced 
to a quality^ it is an adverb ; as, truly, boldly, 
correctly, may be shortened to the adjectives trvjBj 
boldy and correct. But if, by shortening, you 
reduce the word to a noun, it is an adjective, al- 
though it ends in ly — as, Grodly, manly, would 
leave the nouns God and man. There are many 
kinds of adverbs — of Number, Order, Place, Time, 
Quantity, Manner, Doubt, Affirmation, Negation, 
Interrogation, and Comparison; as, once, first, 
here, now, much^ wisely, perhaps, yes, no, why, 
more. 

Preposition. — Preposition means Placed hC' 
fore, because its usual place is before nouns and 
pronouns ; as, He rode from London to Liverpool — 
present my compliments to her — Be advised by 
him. Prepositions sometimes follow verbs ; as, to 
cast offy or to discard-^to give <w«r, or to cease. 

Conjunction. — A Conjunction may be called a 
ccmjoiner or unitery because it joins or unites 
words or sentences ; as, the girls and boys — four 
and twe make six—- you and he are happy, because 
you are good — either you or I must leave the 
house, for we are both angry. Conjunctions are 
of two kinds — copulative or coupling, and dis- 
junctive, that is, uniting, and yet taking sepor 
raiely. Either and or, neither and nory are dis- 
junctives. 

B 
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Interjbction. — Interiection means thrown in 
or between. This part of speech is used to express 
the passions or emotions of any one who speaks or 
writes ; as. My daughters are good girls; oh ! how 
much I love them ! O virtue ! how amiable thou 
art ! Alas ! how few duly estimate the value of 
time! 

The explanations above given will, it is hoped, tend to clear 
away tome of the mystery which, in the apprehension of 
many, hangs over the subject of Grammar. "In the following 
passage," slightly varied from the form in which it is givea 
by LiNDLEY Murray, *' all the parts of speech are exem- 
plified :" 

12 7 2 5 12 8 7 

The power of speech is a faculty peculiar to 

2 65 6 7 4,74 3 

man, and was bestowed on him by his beneficent 

2 7 1^86 J 2 

Creator for the greatest and most excellent uses ;* 

89 6 6 4 A 472-^ 

but alas! how often he perverts it to the worst 

7 2 

of purposes ! 

The figures placed over the words, in the above sentence, 
shew to which part of speech each of them belongs. Thus the 
words a and the are Articles; power, ipeech, JhctUty, maur 
Creator, uses, purposes, are Nouns, or Names ; peculiar, befuju 
cent, greatest, excellent, v}orst, are Adjectives ; Aim, his, he, it, 
are Pronouns^-the first three for the noun mafi— -and it is used 
instead of repeating the four words, the power of speech i is, was 
bestowed, Ana perverts, are Verbs — the first is Neuter, the second 
is Passive, and the third is Active ; most, how, often, are Ad. 
verbs; of, to, on, for, are Prepositions ; and, but, are Conjunc- 
tions ; and alas is an Interjection. 

The reader will perceive that the highest number is ntne, 
because Mr. Murray marks ivas and bestowed as two verbs; 
but thev really constitute only one passive verb, the word be^ 
stowed being, in fact, the perfect Participle of the verb to 
hettow. If, therefore, bestowed is taken as one part, there are,- 
in the above passage, ten parts of speech. 
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THE POINTS. 



We now proceed to lay before the reader the 
rules for pointing. 

The points used m English composition are. 



The Comma, marked thus 

Semicolon 

Colon ••• 



The Period, or Full Point 

Interrogation ? 

Admiration • • ! 



To these may be added, 

The Dash — , the Apostrophe ', and the Parenthesis ( ). 

In reading or rehearsing, the Comma requires a 
short pause ^ the Semicolon, a longer pause than 
the conmia; the Colon, a longer pause than the 
semicolon; and the Period, a still longer pause 
than the colon. It is commonly said, that the 
proper length of the pause at a Comma is, while 
you may count one; at a Semicolon, while you 
count two; at a Colon, while you count three; 
and at a Period, while you connt four. 

The pause after a point of Interrogation or of 
Admiration should, with the appropriate variation 
of the Yoice, be about equal to that after a Period, 
The precise duration of each pause cannot, how- 
ever, be defined, because it varies with the time 
allotted to the whole of the pauses. The same 
composition may be read by one person in a 
quicker, b^ another person in a slower, time ; but 
the proportion between the pauses should be inva- 
riably observed, by both the quick and the slow 
reader. 
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OF THE COMMA. 

The Comma is the first in importance, because it 
is more frequently introduced into what is written 
or printed than any other point. As there are 
caseSy however, in which the comma must not be 
usedy these appear to require being first stated. 

Rule I. When two nouns, adjectives, pro- 
nouns, verbs, participles, or adverbs, are connected 
by the conjunction and, they do not admit a 
comma between them. Examples — 

Homer and Viryil were excellent poets. 

London and Edinburgh are the capitals of Great Britain.* 

Paul WBB a tecUoui and affectionate instructor. 
Wite and good men are often unsnccessfuLf 

You and I coincide in opinion.:^ 

He and they have mutually explained. 



* If the conjunction be not used, and brevity or effect be 
aimed at, two nouns forming the nominative to a verb may 
have a comma after each ; as, 

Reason, virtue, answer one great aim. 

t When two adjectives follow each other without a conjunc- 
tion, the first may be considered as used adverbially, and, 
therefore, as not admitting a comma after it— as, plain honea 
truth wants no artificial covering. A comma after both plain 
and honest would be too stiff; but when the second epithet, 
whether an adjective or an adverb, conveys a distinct, and not 
merely an additional idea of quality, the first may have a 
comma after it, to supply the place of the suppressed conjunc- 
tion ; as. We are fearfully, wonderfully nwde. 

X A speaker or writer should be careful to mention another 
before himself. To say / and you is deemed uncourteous. 
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Religion purifies and refines the affections. ' 

The study of history informs and enlarges the mind. 

Admired and applauded^* he became vaiu« 

Being admired a.nd Jlaitered, we are often corrupted. 

Some persons sin boldly and deliberately. 

We ought to live soberly and righteously ; there is no middle 
state ; we must live virtwusly or viciously.f 

Rule II. A sentence which has but one nomi- 
native, one verb, and one object governed by that 
verb, admits a comma neither between its nomina- 
tive and the verb, nor between the verb and its 
object. Examples — 

Temperance preserves health. 

The tear of repentance brings its own relief, j: 

Rule III. When three or more nouns or pro- 
nouns, in the same case — adjectives, of the same 
degree — verbs, in the same mood and tense — or 
other parts of speech, occur in immediate succes- 
sion, they should be separated by commas. Ex- 
amples — 

Climate, soil, laws, customs, food, and other accidental diffe- 
rences, have produced an astonishing variety in the com- 
plexion, features, manners, and faculties, of the human race. 



. * See note f of the preceding page. 

t The word or shews that the same rule applies to this di»» 
juncHve as to the copidative conjunction and. 

J Here temperance and the tear of repentance are the nomi- 
natives, health and relief the objects of the finite -verbs pre' 
serves and brings ; and the reader will perceive that the placing 
of a comma in any part of either of these sentences would tend 
to obscure its meaning. 

B 3 
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Remember, that you, they, aad I, are equally liahle to disap- 
pointment, lickness, and death. 

Sacred history contains a simple, chaste, faithful, dispas- 
sionate, impartial, detail of facts. 

In a letter, we may advise, dissuade, exhort, request, recom- 
mend, discuss, comfort, reconcile. 

A man fearing, serving, and loving, his Creator. 

To live soberly, righteously, and piously, comprehends the 
whole of our duty.* 

Rule lY. When several nouns or pronouns^ 
in the same case — adjectives, of the same degree— 
verbs, in the same mood and tense — or other parts 
of speech follow each other, and are joined in 
pairs by the conjunction and, or the disjunctive 
or,f they must be separated in pairs by commas. 
Examples — 



* Some Grammarians would omit the comma after certain 
words in most of the above examples,— after the nouns food 
and diff^rencetf mannerB tiud faculties ; after the pronouns they 
and /; after the adjective impartial~~the verb com/brf— >the 
participle loving — and the adverbs righteovaly and punuly. If, 
however, the reader attentively considers the construction, he 
may be convinced, that food and differencet are no more the 
nominative to the verb have produced ihxii. the preceding nouns 
are ; and, that mann^n and facultieM are no more the object of 
the verb, than complexion tmdfeaturei. By applying these ob» 
servations to the other examples, the reader may possibly arrive 
at the conclusion, that in each sentence every one of the 
commas is necessary as a guide to the sense, and to an accu- 
rate pronunciation. 

- f Where three or more nouns or adjectives are separated by 
the repetition of the same conjunction, the comma may be 
omitted after each noun or adjective. 
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Interest and ambition, honoar and shame, friendship and 
enmity, gratitude and revenge, are the prime movers in all 
public transactions. 

He and she, yon and I, may conveniently travel in the same 
carriage. 

Friendship is cool and deliberate, sedate and temperate, 
steady and discreet 

A wise man observes and listens, reads and reflects. 

In an eclogue, there must not be any thing rude or vulgar, 
nothing finical or affected, nor any thing subtle or abstruse. 

The avaricious man, who prefers wealth to an approving 
conscience, contrives or labours, praises or depreciates, mis- 
leads or overreaches, just as his present interest dictates. 

Rule y. Two nouns or adjectives connected 
by the disjunctive or may be separated by a 
comma, when the second is explanatory of the 
Jirst ; but, if the word either is implied before the 
first, and there is no qualifying term before the 
secondy the comma may be omitted* Examples — 

You certainly must be inscme, or mad. 

Milton too frequently uses technical words, or terms of art. 

The coarsest picture will affect the mind of a peasant, or 
even of a Hottentot. 

Most romantic writings are [either] miserable rhapsodies 
or dangerous incentives. 

You must be [either] mad or foolish.* 

Libertines call religion [either] bigotry or superstition. 



* This differs from the first example. It implies different 
degrees of mental weakness— absolute insanity or at least 
folly. Mad is equivalent to itiMane, 
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Siog heavenly muse, that, on the top 
Of Oreb or of Sinai,* didst inspire ■■ . 

Rule VI. Nouns in apposition, that is, nouns 
added to other nouns in the same case, by way of 
explication or illustration, accompanied by ad- 
juncts, or words adjoined, are separated from the 
rest of the sentence by commas. Examples — 

Paul, the apostle of the Gentiles, was eminent for his zeal 
and knowledge. 

Homer, the greatest poet of antiquity, is said to have been 
blind. 

Milton, the author of Paradise Lost and Regained, was 
blind. 



————— let the mix'd tempest fly,— 
Hail, rain, and snow, and bitter-breathing frost. 

Rule YII. Two nouns in apposition, but not 
accompanied by adjuncts, the latter noun forming, 
as it were, part of a proper name, are not sepa- 
rated by a comma.t Examples — 

Stephen the Martyr. Paul the Apostle. 

The Emperor Augustus was a patron of the polite arts. 

The Emperor Antoninus wrote an excellent book. 

Rule YIII. Expressions in a direct address, 
which would be in the vocative case in Latin,]: are 



* Oreb and Sinai were two distinct mountains ; Sinai is not 
explanatory of Oreb, and hence the comma need not be in- 
serted after Oreb. 

t This rule for omitting the comma was not given before, 
because it is just the reverse of Rule VI. 

% Although Grammarians, in general, deny that there is a 
vooative case in English, yet it is manifest that words often 
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separated from the other part of the sentence by 
commas. Examples — 

My ton, keep my words. My son, give me thy heart. 

I am obliged to you, my friends, for your many favoars. 

No more, my goaU^ shall I behold you climb 
The Bteepy cliffs, or crop the flow'ry thyme. 

Canst thou expect, thau betrayer of wnoeence^ to escape the 
hand of vengeance 7 

Rule IX. When a relative pronoun is sepa- 
rated from its antecedent, or an imperfect phrase 
forms the antecedent, a comma may he placed 
hefore the relative ; hut when the antecedent and 
the relative immediately succeed each other, either 
as two nominatives, or as the nominative and ob- 
jective cases of twa verbs, the comma should be 
omitted before the relative. Examples — 

He preaches sablimely, who lives soberly and righteoosly. 

There is no charm in the female sex, which can supply the 
place of virtue. 

They who raise envy, will easily incur censure.* 
He whom I loved is dead.t 



occur in such a form as answers to the vocative case in the 
Latin. 

* Here, they is the nominative to will incur, and toAo to 
raise ; as. 

They will easily incur censure, who raise envy. 

t Here, he is the nominative to is dead, and whom is the ob- 
jective of the verb I loved ; as. 

He is dead, whom I loved. 
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Rule XIV. Three or more verbs having the 
same nominative case, and immediately following 
each other, should . be separated by commas. 
Examples — 

"Exereiae fermenti the humours, eatts them into their proper 
channels, throuu off redundancies, and atsists nature in her ne« 
cessary operations. 

An intense love of the snblime and beautiful in nature per- 
vadei the works of our poets, gives a peculiar charm to the wri- 
tinffs of our naturalists, voueues great prominence in our tra- 
vellers, U mingled with tne fervent breathings of our religious 
treatises, and e?en jlincif its way into the volumes of our philo- 
sophy.* 

Rule XV. A remarkable expression, or a short 
observation, in the form of a quotation, should be 
separated from the words which introduce or fol- 
low it. Examples — 

It hurts a man*s pride to say, I do not know. 

Swift says, No wise man ever wished himself younger. 

God said, Let there be light. 

Vice is not of such a nature that we can say to it, Hitherto 
shalt thou come and no further. 

Rule XYI. When clauses are introduced into 
a compound sentence between the nominative case 
and the verb, or between the verb and its objective 



* This sentence is borrowed from Howitt's Rural Life of 
England^ Vol. II., a little abridged and altered. Mr. Howitt 
places iemicolon$ at the end of each clause, the propriety of 
which the writer doubts; and he quotes the passage as adapted 
to the above rule. 
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case, each of those clauses, being parenthetical, 
should be incladed between commas. Exam* 
pies— 

Observing one person behold another, who wot an utter 
ttranger to him, with a cast of his eye, which, methought, ex- 
pressed an emotion of heart very different from what could be 
raised by an object so agreeable as the gentleman he looked 
at, I began to consider, not without some iecret sorrow, the 
condition of an envious man.* Spectator, No. XIX. 

Vices, like shadows, towards the evening of life, grow great 
and inon8trous.t 

Rule XYII. Where a verb is understood, a 
comma may often be properly inserted after the 
nominative, in the second or in following clauses. 
Examples — 

From law arises security; from security, curiosity; from 
curiosity, knowledge. 



* If the three clauses marked in itaUct had not been in- 
serted by the writer, the commas before and after them must 
have been omitted. The sentence would then have stood as fol- 
lows : Observing one person behold another, with a cast of 
his eye which expressed an emotion of heart very different 
from what could be raised by an object so agreeable as the 
gentleman he looked at, I began to consider Uie condition of 
the envious man. 

As a general rule, the reader would do well, after writing a 
long sentence, to examine how many clauses there are in it 
not essential to the main fact he wishes to relate or establish. 
Each of these clauses he may safely precede and follow with a 
comma. 

t In this sentence, some of the commas are rendered ne- 
cessary by the inverted order of the terms. It might run thus 
^Vices grow great and monstrous, like shadows, towards the 
evening of life. 

C 
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Ai a companion he was severe and satirical ; as a friend, 

captious and dangerous ; in his domestic sphere, harsh, jealous, 
and irascible.* 

Rale XVIII. Many adverbs proper! j admit a 
comma heforey and many after ^ them.f Exam- 
ples — 

Chance never created a cottage, much leu could it form the 
world and its inhabitants. 

False delicacy is affectation, not politeness. 

This conduct may heal the difference ; nay^ it may prevent 
any misunderstanding in future. 

Remember thy first and best friend ; formerly^ the supporter 
of thy infancy, and the guide of thy childhood ; now^ the 
guaraian of thy youth, and the hope of thy coming years. 

This is, indeed^ a matter of the greatest importance. 

We must, however^ pay some deference to the opinions of 
others. 

Rule XIX. A eonnectiye particle, or a con- 
nective word introducing a new member, may be 



* In the first example, artKt is understood before euriotity 
and knowledge ; and in the second, he was is understood after 
friend and sphere, 

t It is necessary thus to qualify this rule, because it often 
depends on the construction of a sentence, whether a comma 
should precede or follow an adverb. When adverbs are used 
parenthetically, they generally admit a comma before and after 
them ; but it would sometimes render the pointing too rigid 
thus to mark them. The following— above all, again, besides, 
finally, first, formerly, hence, in short, in the next place, 
moreover, now, on the contrary, once more, secondly, thirdly, 
and other words and phrases of a similar nature, when placed 
at the beginning of sentences or clauses of sentences, should 
be separated from the context by a comma. 
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separated from the foregoing part of a sentence 
by a comma.* Examples- 
Virtue is the liighest proof of a soperior understanding, and 
the only solid basis of greatness. 

Good nature never appears to so much advantage, as when 
it is polished by good breeding. 

Some people are unpolite, because they are unacquainted 
with the world. 

A true and sound philosopher takes care to preserve an 
evenness of mind, both in prosperity and adversity. 

Religion dweUs not on the tongue, but in the heart 

A good man will be happy, either in this world or the next 

A strong idea of religion has generally prevailed, even among 
the most uncultivated savages. 

Wealth is of no real use, except it be well employed. 

We should be ashamed of many of our actions, t^the world 
wera acquainted with oar motives. 

Some peoole endeavour to divert their thonghts, lest their 
own minds snoold reproach them. 

Be not too hasty to follow the fashion, nor too long in com- 
plying with the custom of the times. 

We have no certain account of the founder of Rome, or of 
the period when it was founded. 



* The principal conjuneticns, or connective particles, are 
as follow — and, as, because, both, but, either, even, except, if, 
lest, nor, or, provided, so, than, that, unless, whether. The 
following adverbs and prepositions, also, are used as connec- 
tives—when, where, and while. To these may be added, 
hence, whence, whenever, wherever. These might be called 
adverbial conjunctions^ as they conjoin sentences, and as they 
denote the attributes of time and place. 
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A man may comfort himself for the wrinkles in his face, 
provided his heeirt be fortified with virtue. 

At virtue is its own reward, $o vice is its own punishment. 

Delicacy of behaviour is more engaging among men, them 
the most splendid equipage. 

Virtue is so amiable, tfrnt even the vicious admire it 

The good which men do is not lost, though often disregarded. 

No tree bears fruit in autumn, unleu it blossoms in the spring. 

An upright man follows truth, whether it promotes his pre- 
sent interest or not. 

We sometimes forget our faults, when we are not reminded 
of them. 

Rice arives at its greatest perfection in Asia, where it is the 
ordinary food of the natives. 

The smile of gaiety is often assumed, while the heart aches 
within. 

Rule XX. Prepositions admit a comma after 
them when they mark an opposition or contrast ; 
buty when the second preposition governs a single 
noun, or two nouns refer to the same preposition, 
the comma may be omitted. Examples — 

Good men, in this frail and imperfect state, are not always 
found in union with, but sometimes in opposition to, the views 
and conduct of one another. 

Many states were in alliance with, and under the protection 
of Rome. 

He was not only the king, but the father, of his people.* 



* It may here be remarked, that, by a different collocation 
and a slight variation of tbe words of a sentence, the awkward- 
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OF THE SEMICOLON.* 



The Semicolon is used when a longer pause is 
required than at a comma, hut when the sense is 
imperfect, and needs some other memher to render 
it complete. Or, it is used for dividing a com- 
pound sentence into two or more parts, which are 
not so closely connected as those which are sepa- 
rated hj commas only, nor yet so independent 
and perfect as those which admit a colon. 

Rule I. When a sentence consists of two 
clauses, which are united hy connectives expres- 
sive of an addition, an inference, or an opposition, 
a semicolon may divide the clauses. Examples — 

Modesty is one of the cbief ornaments of youth ; and it has 
ever been esteemed a presage of rising merit. 

Experience teaches us, that an entire retreat from worldly 
affairs is not what religion requires; nor does it even enjoin 
a long retreat from them. 



ness of commas either before or after prepositions might be 
avoided. For instance, 

Many states were in alliance with Rome, and under its 
protection. 

He was both the king and the father of his people. 

* This word is derived from the Latin semi, /ta(/j and the 
Greek kolon, a member. It therefore signifies half a colon, or 
member* 

c3 
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Life, with a swift, though insensible course, glides away ; 
and, like a river which undermines its banks, gradually im- 
pairs our state. 

Most of our pleasures may be looked on as imaginary ; 
but our disquietudes may be considered as real. 

Green is generally considered as the most refreshing colour 
to the eye ; therefore Providence has made it the common dress 
of nature. 

Make a proper use of your time ; for the loss of it can never 
be regained. 

Straws swim upon the surface; but pearls lie at the bottom. 

Ai the desire of approbation, when it works according to 
reason, improves the amiable part of our species in every thing 
that is laudable ; so nothing is more destructive to them, when 
it is governed by vanity and folly. 

But we must beg our bread in climes unknown, 

Beneath the scorching or the freezing zone ; 

And to some fair Oasis shall be sold. 

Or try the Lybian heat or Scythian cold ; 

The rest among the Britons be confined— 

A race of men from all the world disjoin'jl.— Drydkn. 

Rule II. When the degree of connexion be- 
tween the parts of a compound sentence is the 
same, and when those parts are too important for 
a comma pause, the semicolon should be intro- 
duced. Examples — 

The Christian orator speaks the truth plainly to his hearers ; 
he awakens them ; he shews them their impending danger ; 
he excites them to action. 

Nature is unlimited in her operations ; she has inexhaustible 
treasures in reserve ; knowledge will sdways be progressive ; 
there are innumerable regions of imagination yet unex- 
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plored ; and all future genexations will continue to make 
discoveries. 

There is in England an active spirit of inquiry; the arts 
and sciences flourish amazingly ; her efforts in the cause of 
freedom have often been successful; and her philosophers, 
her statesmen, her patriots, have gained immortal honour. 

As there is a worldly happiness which God perceives to be 
only disguised misery ; as there are worldly honours which, in 
his estimation, are a reproach ; so there is a worldly wisdom 
which, in his sight, is foolishness. 

Rule III. As the comma marks the smaller 
divisions of a sentence, so the semicolon should 
be XLsed to mark the greater divisions of it, \7hich 
have a dependence on something that follows. 
Examples — 

The advantages, according to reason, which arise from- the 
rising and falling 6t the tides, are great ; by their means, the 
streams of rivers being checked in their course to the sea, the 
bed of the river becomes deeper, and ships of the largest bur- 
then are enabled to sail up their channels with safety ; vessels 
approaching bays wait for this increase of water, and then 
enter in security ; aided too by the tides they sail up rivers 
against their natural course, and carry the means 01 plenty 
and abundance into the interior of countries. 

To give an early preference to honour above gain, when they 
stand in competition ; to despise every advantage which cannot 
be attained without dishonest arts ; to brook no meanness, and 
to stoop to no dissimulation ; are the indications of a great 
mind, and the presages of future eminence and usefulness. 

In the New Testament, as in the dignified and sober Liturgy 
of the Church of England, we see deep humility, but not 
loathsome abjectness ; sincere repentance, but not agonizing 
horror ; steadfast faith, but not presumptuous assurance ; lively 
hope, but not seraphic abstraction ; the deep sense of human 
infirmity, but not the unblushing profession of leprous depra- 
vity ; the holy and heavenly communion, but not vague expe- 
riences, or the intemperate trance. 
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O lover of the desert, hail ! 

Say, in what deep and pathless vale, 

Or on what hoary mountain's side, 

'Midst falls of water, you reside ; 

'Midst broken rocks, a rugged scene, 

With green and grassy dales between j 

'Midst forests dark, of aged oak, 

Ne'er echoing with the woodman's stroke ; 

Where never human art appear'd 

Nor e'en one straw-roof d cot was rear'd ; 

Where nature seems to sit alone. 

Majestic on a craggy throne. — Warton. 



OF THE COLON. 



This point is used to divide a sentence into two 
or more parts, which are less connected than those 
that are separated hy a semicolon ; and, although 
the sense of each part he complete in its gramma- 
tical construction, yet it is not so independent as a 
separate and complete sentence. 

Rule I. A colon may he inserted when a mem- 
ber of a sentence is complete in itself, but is fol- 
lowed by some additional remark or illustration 
of the subject. Examples- 
Do not flatter yourself with the idea of enjoying perfect 
happiness : there is no such thing in the world. Keep close 
to thy business : it will keep thee from wickednesi, poverty, 
and shame. 
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The path of truth is a plain aod safe path : that of falsehood 
is a perplexing maze.* 

Rule II. A colon may be used when several 
semicolons have preceded, and when a longer pause 
is necessary, in order to mark the connecting or 
concluding sentiment. Examples — 

A Divine Legislator, uttering his voice from heaven; an 
Almighty Governor, stretching forth bis arm to punish or 
reward; informing us of perpetual rest prepared hereafter for 
the righteoas, and of indignation and wrath awaiting the 
wicked : these are the considerations which over-awe the world, 
which support integrity, and which check guilLf 

Piety is the foundation of virtue ; for, where the spring is 
polluted, the stream cannot be pure ; and where the foundation 
u not good, no building erected upon it will be lasting : he 
does nothing who begins not well : that only is praise-worthy 
which proceeds from a right principle. 

Were all books reduced to their quintessence, many a bulky 
author would make his appearance in a penny paper : thero 
would be no such thing in nature as a folio : the works of an 
age would be contained on a few shelves : not to mention mil- 
lions of volumes that would be utterly annihilated.} 



* These examples would admit the connectives ybr, and, and 
bitty after the colons. Were the conjunctions added, semicolons 
might be used, agreeably to the JlrH rule on the semicolon, 
p. 29. 

f The reader will perceive, that this example does not fully 
bear out the definition as to the sense being complete where 
the colon is placed, as all the clauses down to the wicked form a 
complex nominative to the verb are ; but he will also perceive, 
that a longer pause is required than at the previous members 
of the sentence. 

t This example is given as a specimen of Hiff pointing. 
Might not the requisite pauses at the first two colons be suffi- 
ciently marked by MmicoUmt ? 
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Rule III. A colon is generally placed ^t the 
close of the words which introduce an example, 
a quotation, a saying, a speech, or a narrative. 
Examples — 

After this manner, therefore, pray ye : 
Oar Father, which art in heaven. 

The apostle John describes the Deity thas : 

' God is love.' 

The blessings of sea*bathing are elegantly personified in the 
following lines : 

* See ruddy Health, with naked bosom, stand 
On yonder cliff, &c.* 

Remember the saying of the Lord Jesus : 
' It is more blessed to give than to receive,* 

The Earl of Chatham made a most excellent speech ob the 
subject of the American war, from which the following is a 
brief extract : 

* I know that the conquest of English America is an iin- 
possibility.' 



OF THE PERIOD.t 

Rule I. When a sentence, whether short or 
loTUjif is so complete and independent, as not to be 



* When this contraction is used, the reader shonld bear in 
mind that, if it mean more men it stands for et ceteri ; if more 
females or virtues^ for et ceteras ; and if for animalt, countries, 
or tkinatt for et cetera. Its frequent introduction should be 
avoided. It bespeaks haste or indolence. 

t This word is derived from the Greek pbriodos, which 
signifies a circuit. 
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connected in construction with the following gen- 
tence, it should be marked with a period at its 
close. Examples — 

Fear God. Honour the king. Honour all men. 

Tke absence of evil is a real good. 

Truth is the basis of every virtue. 

The Latin tongue is now called a dead language, because it 
is not spoken as the mother- tongue of any nation. 

Feeding the hungry, clothing the naked, and comforting 
the afflicted, yield more pleasure than we receive from those 
actions which respect only ourselves : benevolence may, in this 
Tiew, be termed the most refined self-love. 

Obviate the first motion of passion ; if you cannot resist the 
first, you will far less resist the second, and it still grows worse 
and worse ; for the same difficulty which, in the beginning, 
might have been surmounted, is greater at the end. 

Rule II. Every abbreviated word must have 
a period. Examples — 

A. G. Anno Christie in the year of Christ. A. D. Anno 
Domini, in the year of our Lord. A. M. stand for Anno Mundi, 
in the year of the world— for Ante Meridian^ before mid-day— 
and for Artium Magister, Master of Arts. A. U. G. Anno Urbis 
CondiUB, in the year after the building of Rome.* 



* These examples may suffice to explain the rule. The 
reader may find explanations of the meaning of abbreviations, 
under most of the letters of the Alphabet in various elementary 
works. For a useful list of them the reader is referred to 
" Principles of Punctuation,*' by Cecil Hartlby, M.A. 
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OF THE INTERROGATION. 

A note of interrogation, as its name implies, is 
placed at the end of eoery question. 

Rule I. . When a question is terminated, so that 
the person addressed may fully comprehend what 
is desired to be known or obtained, an interrogative 
point must be added.* Examples — 

Will you accompany us to Westminster Abbey ? 

Will you assure your brother, that I shall feel much plea- 
sure in complying with his request 7 

Thy cloudy look, vhy melting into tears, 

Unseemly, now the sky so bright appears P 

Why in this mournful manner art thou found. 

Unthankful lad ! when all things smile around ? 

Or hear'st not lark and linnet jointly sing, 

Their notes blythe-warbling to salute the spring ? — Philips. 

Shall I be remunerated for all this outlay ? ' 
Is not the labourer worthy of his hire ? 

Rule II. Questions introduced by a remark or 
request should have the note of interrogation at the 
end of them. Examples — 



* As a general rule, each interrogative sentence should 
begin with a capital, as also the sentence by which it is suc- 
ceeded. 
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The Cypriaiu laid to me, * Why do you weep ?'* 

I proposed this qaestion to him : ' Wherein does the aatho- 
rity of the king consist f ' 

Will you give me a pear for this apricot ? 

Desire your wealth-seeking friend to answer this question : 
* What shall it profit a man, if he gain the whole world and 
lose his own soul ?' 

Rule III. Questions which a person asks him- 
self in contemplation or meditation, although no 
answer is expected, should be followed by points 
of interrogation. Examples — 

Who adorned the heavens with such exquisite beauty 7 

At whose command do the planets perform their constant 
revolutions ? 

Can I, with so many proofs of the Divine beneficence 
around me, inquire, with the Psalmist, * Will the Lord cast off 
for ever ? and will he be favourable no more 7 Is his mercy 
clean* gone for ever? Doth his promise fail for evermore? 
Hath God forgotten to be gracious 7 Hath he in anger shut up 
his tender mercies ?'t 



* A note of interrogation should not be used in cases where 
it is only said a question tmu asked, and when a writer does 
not repeat the words interrogatively. Example— 

The Cyprians asked me, why I wept. 

f When a sentence is quoted, which, as delivered by a writer 
or speaker, was affirmative, but which it is desired to apply in- 
terrogatively, the mark of quotation should be placed before 
that of interrogation. Examples- 
Did not Moses command, " Thou shalt not follow a mul- 
titude to do evil" 7 

Did you not assure me, '* I will meet you at that time" 7 

Disputants, both theological and political, often neglect to 
mark their quotations in this obviously correct manner. 

D 
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The writer cannot conclade his remarks on the 
point of interrogation without alluding to a fact 
which must be well-known to most readers. 
From the commencement of some interrogative or 
exclamatory sentences, it is not at once obvious 
that they are intended to be either the one or the 
other. Hence, almost every reader, especially if 
reading aloud, may have found it necessary to re- 
commence a sentence which appeared to be affirma- 
tive or declaratory, but which is discovered to be 
either interrogative or exclamatory — and conse- 
quently requires a different intonation of the voice. 
To obviate this inconvenience, the Spaniards pre- 
fix an inverted note of interrogation or admiration 
to sentences containing a question, or something 
which is emphatic. Eb^amples — 



N. B. When two or more interrogative sentences follow 
each other, and are quite independent of one another, each 
question must begin with a capital.* Example 



How long, ye simple ones, will ye love simpUeity ? 
How long, ye scorners, will ye aelight in scorning 7 
How long, ye fools, will ye hate knowledge ? 

On the contrary, if several interrogative sentences follow 
each other, and the construction of the latter sentences has a 
dependence on the former, all of them, except the first, should 
begin with a small letter ; as, ** Why is a magnificent palace 

S referred to a cleanly cottage ? a piece of painting, to an or- 
inary sign-post ? a suit of embroidery, to a covering of frieze ? 
a service of plate, to a set of earthen dishes ? a numerous 
attendance, to a dumb-waiter ? a concert of music, to a com- 
pany of rustic scrapers ? an opera, to a village wake ?" 



* The same remark will apply to exdamatary JsntenoeL The reader 
is reqaested to bear this in mind. 
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I Al tiempo que del dios Marte 
Has de pedir el furor. 
To entretienes con amor, 
Qae mil blanduras reparte ? 

Saavedra's La Numancia, a Tragedy. 

<* I In the time of war hast thou yet to acquire the martial 
spirit— dost thou amuse thyself with love, which casts around a 
thousand blandishments ?" 

; Pastas dulces y viandas suculentas ! ezclam^ suspenso y 
admirado el doctor. Gil BUu. 

** i Sweet pasties and delicious viands ! exclaimed the asto* 
nished and delighted doctor." 

But these points are not prefixed if the com- 
mencing words convey a sufficient warning. 
I Thou^ the appearance of either of thes^ points 
before the begmning of sentences might not, at 
first, be agreeable to the eye of an English reader, 
would not the adoption of the Spanish practice be 
really useful, especially to Spaniards when learn- 
ing the English language ? It may be here added, 
for the information of tnose who are not fully con- 
versant with the Greek tongue, that our semicolon 
is, in that language, the sign of interrogation. It 
would, therefore, be incorrect, in quoting a ques- 
tion from any Greek work, to affix to it our inter- 
rogative point. Examples — 

Bvtiic ATfstc IMS; Iliad, 11.23. Sleepest thou Oh Atreus' 
son? 

Iv rt€ »'» Who art thou ? 'hxwk §< «ii ; Art thou Elias 7 
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Of the EXCLAMATION* or ADMIRATION, 

This mark is used to express abhorrence, admi- 
ration, anxiety, an ardent wish,, an exalted idea of 
the Deity, contempt, despair, grief, indignation, 
irony, joy, lamentation, love, pity, sadden emo- 
tion, surprise, terror, threatening, transport, — and 
after an address, a pathetic farewell, a gratulation, 
an imprecation, an invocation, a supplication, and 
a vociferation.f 

Rule I. Abhorrence, contempt, indignation, 
imprecation. Examples — 

O alienate from God ! spirit accura'd ! 
Forsaken of all good !— Milton. 

O monster ! mix*d of insolence and fear ! 

Thou dog in forehead, but in heart a deer ! — Pope. 



* " Exclamation is the voice of nature, when she is agitated, 
amazed, or transported. In reading, it requires an elevation 
of the voice, as the term exclamation implies; and such a 
pause, as may give room for a momentary reflection.'* See 
An Introduction to the Study of Polite Literature. 

f It is sometimes difficult to distinguish the difference be* 
tween an interrogative and an exclamatory sentence ; but the 
following short rule may be a sufficient guide to the reader for 
the allowable use of the note of admiration. - 

When a sentence is intended to express wonder or admira- 
tion, and no answer is either expected or implied^ the sentence 
may properly be terminated by a note of exclamation. Ex- 
amples— 

Who can adequately express the goodness of the Creator ! 

How mischievous are the effects of war ! 

What is more amiable than virtue I 
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Hence to thy fellows ! dreadfiiL the beean : 
Go, be a beast !— Popb. ' ' 

Arise, black vengeance, from the nnhallow'd cell ! 

Shakspbarb's Othello. 

Ex^m ^1 ^— ^^™tion, joy, love, transport. 

dearest, most revered of woman-kind !— Popb's Odyssey. 

1 am thy father. O my son ! my son l^Ibid. 

Light of my eyes ! he comes I unhoped-for joy !— I^irf. 

Rule III. Anxiety, an ardent wish, despair, 
grief or lamentation. Examples — 

Oh ! when shall I again behold him ! 

Oh ! had we both our humble state maintained, 

And safe in peace and poverty remain'd !— Pitt's JEneid, 

Alas ! what hospitable land, he cry'd. 

Or, oh ! what seas, a wand'ring wretch will hide l-^Ibid. 

q my son Absalom, my son, my son Absalom ! Would 
Ood 1 had died for thee, O Absalom, my son, my son ! 

Rule IV. A pathetic farewell, irony, pity, 
sudden emotion. Example 



FareweU ! and ever joyful mayst thou be. 

Nor break the transport with one thought of me I 

But ah ! Ulysses !— Popb*s Odyssey. 

O excellent guardian of the sheep !— a wolf! 

What an admirable poet ! 

Alas, poor ghost !— Shakspbarb's Hamlet. 

Bless the Lord, O my soul ! and forget not all his benefits I 

d3 
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Rule. V. An exalted idea of the Deity, an 
address, a gratulation, m invocation, a supplica- 
tion. Examples — 

O Lord our Lord, how excellent is thy name in all the 
earth I 

Oh, stay ! O pride of Greece ! Ulysses, stay ! 

Oh ! cease thy course and listen to our lay ! — Pope's Odyu 

Ail hail, Macbeth ! hail to thee, Thane of Cawddr [^Macbeth. 

O Jove supreme ! whom men and gods revere ! 

And thou, whose lustre gilds the rolling sphere I — PoPS*s Odyt. 

Oh ! let soft pity touch thy gen'rous mind ! — Ibid. 

Rule VI. Surprise, terror, threatening, voci- 
feration. Examples-— 

My friend ! this conduct amazes me ! 

Angels and ministers of grace, defend us ['^Hamlet. 

Go ! lest thy insolence provoke beyond my bearing ! 

A horse ! a horse ! my kingdom for a horse [—-'Richard 111. 

" It may not be improper to caution the young 
inexperienced writer against the immoderate use of 
exclamations. Whenever we see a page in prose, 
profusely interspersed with notes of admiration, we 
generally find it full of unnatural reveries, rant, 
and bombast. The sacred writings, and particu- 
larly the Psalms,* abound with expressions of the 
warmest piety, and the most elevated descriptions 



* See a striking corroboration of this remark in the 139th 
Ptalniy ver. 1— -16, in which the admiration is not inserted : 
also haiah, xl. i2--17. 
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of the Divine nature. — But our translators, in con- 
formity to the soher majesty of the original, have 
'seldom introduced the note of admiration.*** 



Of the DASH, LINE, or ELLIPSIS. 

From the period of the puhlication of Sterne's 
writings, this mark, to supply the place of the 
semicolon, and frequently that of the comma, as 
well as the parenthesis, has heen in pretty general 
use. The writers of novels often use it, like Sterne, 
to satiety. The late Mr. Cohhett reprobated its 
use; while more recently, Mr. Justin Brenan 
has advocated its adoption to the exclusion of both 
the Colon and the Semicolon. That it may be 
advantageously introduced in some cases can hardly 
be denied. The following instances are submitted 
for consideration : 

Rule I. Where a sentence or a dialogue breaks 
off abruptly. Example — 

Whom I — but first I'll calm the waves again. — Pitt. 
Nothiug my lord, or if— I know not what — Othello. 

Rule II. Where the sense is suspended, and 
continued after a short interruption. Examples — 



♦ «2ttoted fiom Hartley's Principles of PHnctuaiion, p. 66. 
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Draw, «rchera ! draw 1 — your arrows to the kead ! 

Bichard III. 

If thott art he, so much respected onee— but, oh! how 
fallen ! how degraded 1 

Rule III. Where a significant pause is re- 
quired. Examples — 

Lord Cardinal ! if thou think'et on heaven's bliss, 
Hold up thy hand, make signal of that hop e - 
He dies, and makes no sign I — Henry VI, 

To die— to sleep 

To sleep ?—— perchance, to dream :• 

For, in that sleep of death, what dreams may come ? 

Rule IV. Where there is an unexpected turn 
in the sentiment, or a sort of epigrammatic point. 
Examples — 

Here thou, great Anna, whom three realms obey. 

Dost sometimes counsel take— and sometimes tea.-— Popb. 

Here Ues the great" false marble, where? 

Nothing but sordid dust lies here. 

Rule y. When a sentence consists of several 
clauses, which form the nominative to a verb fol- 
lowing, or lead to a conclusion or inference ; and 
when It is desirable to assist the eye more readily 
than by semicolons. Example — 



* " Here the dash or rule is lengthened, agreeably to the 
length of time it is probable the speaker would pause in a just 
and proper elocution, or exact method of delivery."— JEfartfey, 
p. 72. 
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. If acting conformably to the will of our Creator^— lYpromof/og 
the welfare of mankind around us— -if securing our own happi- 
ness — are objects of the highest moment,*— then we are loadiy 
called upon, to cultivate and extend the great interests of reli- 
gion and virtue.* 

. Rule VI. Where there are ellipses of adverbs 
or short phrases, such as namely ^ videlicety far 
instance^ to nity that isy that is to say ; of the 
connectives fovy and^ but; or, where a writer 
wishes to avoid the frequent introduction of &c'8. 
Examples — 

He brought me the news which I was so anxious to hear— f 
that the ship had arrived safe in port. 

Do not flatter yourself with the idea of enjoying perfect 
happiness— there is no such thing in the world4 



* Mr. Murray gives this sentence as his first example for the 
use of the Dash, accompanied by semicolons ; but surely the 
latter are wholly unnecessary ! If ihey be used, the dash might 
be omitted ; for here, either the one or the other appears to be 
sufficient, except at moment, where a comma, before the da«h, 
allows of a pause equivalent to the colon stop. A similar remark 
might be applied to the first example, Rule II. quoted from Mr. 
Murray, p. 33, in which a dash might allowably be inserted 
at each clause terminated by a semicolon, and a comma with a 
dash after the word wicked, if writers prefer dashes to semico- 
lons and colons. Perhaps the colon with a dash is superfluous, 
even at the close of a sentence introducing a quotation or a 
narrative. Either the colon or the dash might be used, ac- 
cording to the predilection of the writer. 

f It is obvious that the dash here supplies the place of any 
of the adverbs or phrases mentioned in the Rule, either of 
which might have been used. 

% See two other examples under Rule I. on the colon, pp. 
32, 33. Is not the dash here as significant as the colon ? 
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He entertained ns very hospitably with cakei, wines, frnits, 
&c. and afterwards shewed us his library, museum, garden, 
spacious stables, &c. On going away, he himself, togetiier 
with his lady, their beautiful daughter, &c. &c. accompanied 
us to the gate, preceded by two servants in dress liveries,, with 
silver-headed canes, &c.* Better thus— 

He entertained us very hospitably with cakes, wine, firuit^ 
and afterwards shewed us, [amongst other things, well de- 
serving of inspection,] his library, museum, ^rden, and spa- 
cious stables. On going away, he himself, with his lady, his 
beautiful eldest daughter, ana others of his family and friends, 
accompanied us to the gate, preceded by two servants in dress 
liveries, with silver-headed canes, and otherwise completely 
appointed.t 

Rule YII. Where some words, clauses, or 
sentences, in a quotation, are omitted, and where 
the words from and to are implied, in giving an 
authority. Examples — 

Aristotle has observed, that ordinary writers in tragedy en- 
deavour to raise terror and pity in their audience, not by proper 
lentiments and expressions, but by the dresses and decorationi 



* This description, of a wordy writer's visit to the country, 
is quoted from Mr. Brenan's OowowLtum and Punctuation ^ 
miCiarly ejpplained, p. 31, 2nd Edition. Mr. B. altered the 
paragraph as given above ; but, as he allows of a very free use 
of the comma, might he not have remarked, that, besides the 
inelegance of the many &c's, the^r<t, third, and fourth, should 
have had a comma after the period, because the latter is there 
only the sign of contraction? The &c., in cases similar to those 
just mentioned, should be so pointed, although it is seldom thus 
distinguished by printers. See note on &c., p. 34. 

t Mr. B. adds, that he " would not have made it so long, 
but that" he " knew" his «man." It is cerUin that what u 
marked between brackets might have been omitted, as well as 
the word eidett^ which is not contained in the wordy writer's 
description. 
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of the stage.— But among all our tragic artifices, I am the most 
offended at those which are made use of to inspire us with 
magnificent ideas of the person that sjyeaks.* -^ Spectator, 
No. 42. 

The Decalogue, or The Ten Commandments, is contained 
in Exodus xx. 3 — 17 .t 

I 

Rule VIII. Where it is thought prudent to' 
suppress all but the initial or the initial and final 
letter, in a name ; where an entire name is omitted^ 
and where a poetical quotation begins or ends with 
the omission of some words, the long daskX may 
be used. Examph 



On Tuesday last Mr. B was seen near the turnpike- 

gate at C h, and he then took the road to L 

-her pure and eloquent hlood 



Spoke in her cheeks, and so Donnb. 



OF THE APOSTROPHE. 

This mark of elision, or of shortening, is used 
chiefly in poetry, to shew the omission of a letter, 
but most frequently to denote when the vowel e 



* Here the dash after ttage, shews that a part of the passage 
quoted has heen omitted. 

•f The dash here means yrom Terse 3 to verse 17. 

X See an example of the long dash for a nffnificant pame, 
p. 44. 
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is cut off, — in order to give the verse its proper 
measure, by contracting two syllables into one. 
Examples — 

To God all nature owes its birth ; 
He formed this ponderous globe of earth; 
He raised* the glorious arch on high, 
And floored it with the azure sky. 

Not e'enf a sparrow yields its breath, 
Till:^ God permit the stroke of death, 

The genitive case of nouns, in both the singular 
and the plural, is ako marked by an apostrophe ; 
as, 

A man's house— the men's courage. 

A woman's ornament— the women's virtues. 

A boy's delight^^the boys' amusements. 

His brother's child-— his two brothers' daughters. 

These examples on nouns shew, that the apo- 
strophe is placed before the s in the singular, but 



* It would, perhaps, be deemed hypercritical in the writer 
were he to affirm, that the apostrophe is too often used. He 
cannot, however, refrain from suggesting, that it would be 
more pleasing to the eye were the vowel retained in all cases 
in which the verb itself ends with an e, and therefore takes 
only d to form its imperfect tense and its perfect participle. 
Were this plan adopted, the readers of poetry would as readily 
pronounce grieved, loved, moved, as one syllable, as if they 
were written or printed grieo*d, lov*d, mov'd. Verbs ending 
with a consonant, as, confess, defend, form, hang, worship, 
and many others, should have the apostrophe, because their 
past tenses are formed by the addition of ed, 

t This word is sometimes improperly contracted thus, ev'n. 

t This word being the substitute for until, needs not to be 
written with the apostrophe prefixed, thus, 'till. 
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after it in the plural, except when the plural is 
formed by ehangine a letter, as man into m^n. 
This remark should he borne in mind as applicable 
also to words whose plural is formed by adding en 
or ren ; as, 

Oz, the ox's weight^the oxen's docilitjr. 
The child's frankness— the children's affection. 

The reader is also requested to remember, that, 
besides naunSy there are pronounSj which have a 
possessive case, answering to the genitive case of 
nouns; but, though it is not uncommon to see the 
possessive case written with an apostrophe, that 
mark is unnecessary. No one would now write 
he's or hi's for his; but it would not be more in- 
correct than her's for hers — cur's for ours — ^your's 
for yours — and their's for theirs. The «, in all 
these instances, is the sim of the {)06sessive case, 
and is alone sufficient. Hence, it is improper to 
conclude a letter by signing one's-self, Your s. 



OF THE PARENTHESIS. 

A Parenthesis is a clause which should contain 
some necessary information, or a useful remark, 
introduced into the body of a sentence indirectly ^ 
but which might be omitted without doing injury 
to the sense or the construction. 

This mark has been placed last, because it is not, 
like those which precede it, a mark of time, and 



so 

because it is, in reality^ less needed than any one 
of them. If the definition above given be remem- 
bered, very few of those who may give this trea- 
tise a perusal, will often attempt its use; for, 
who would think of writing, in prose, what might 
be omitted without injuring the sense or the con- 
struction of a sentence ? In &ct, there is occasion, 
but seldom, for introducing any other parentheses 
than those which might be marked by commas, 
and occasionally bv dashes. The latter may some- 
times be e£Pectively introduced to mark a paren- 
thetical clause; and they are as easily drawn by 
the pen as the signs of a parenthesis. Bat, as our 
older writers often introduced it, and as many still 
find a difficulty in rejecting its use, the following 
rules for its application are submitted for con« 
sideration. 

Rule I. When the intervening clause contains 
a remark on, or when it illustrates, the import of 
the principal sentence, but is not essential to its 
construction. Examples — 

Know then this truth, (enonrh for man to know,) 
Virtue alone is happiness bebw. 



as armies, at the call 



Of trumpet, (for of armies thou hast heard,) 
Troop to their standard Milton. 

Rule II. When the intervem^ng clause is a de- 
viation from the general tenor of the sentence,* 

* The following may be noticed as instances in which 
commas sufficiently mark parenthetical clauses, because they 
coincide with the rest of the sentences— 
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and particularly when that clause consists of many 
^terms. Examples — 

Natural hiitorians observe, (for, whilst I am in tbe country, 
I must fetch my allusions from thence,) that the male birds 
only have Toices. 

Once on a time, his earthly rounds patrolline, 

(Your heathen gods were always fond of strolling,) 

Jove rambled near a cot of kind Philemon, 

When night, attended by a tempest, came on ; 

And, as &e rain fell patt'ring, nelter skelter. 

The deity implored the hind for shelter.— Cu mm imob am. 

Role III. When tiie parenthetical marks are 
used, they should he accompanied by every point 
which the sense would require were they omitted 
—unless the parenthetical clause is interrogative or 
exclamatory.* Examples — 

And was the ransom paid f It was, and paid 

(What can exalt his bounty more ?) for you.— Young. 

And whirl ns (happy ridance !) from ourselves.— iMd. 



Insomuch that, if it were pouible, they shall deceive the very 
elect— ilfaM&aw zxiv. 24. 

And led him unto the brow of the hill, tc^Aeraon their city wat 
huik, that they might cast him down headlong.*- LiiAre iv. 29. 

* When a parenthesis is short, and neither interrogative 
nor exclamatory, the point may be used thus— 

*' The histories of Herodotus (says he), though delivered in 
metre, would not constitute a poem." 

But here, surely, a comma after Htrpdotut and he would 
have been sufficient, without the parenthetical marks. The 
same remark is applicable to hundreds of prose sentences, 
which may be fimna elegyed with these signs. 
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- KJDg James wrote a treatise (what could be more ridica- 
louB !) on the heinout sin of usiog tobacco. 

The reader will have observed that, in the exam- 
ples given under the Jirst and second rules, each 
parenthesis is preceded by a comma, both at its 
commencement and its termination. But, had 
the sense required semicolons, a semicolon should, 
in each instance, have been placed within the 
closing parenthetical mark. Under the third rule, 
it is obvious that no pause is required at the words 
paidf ti8f and treatise. 



In addition to the points and marks already ex- 
plained, there are other characters frequently 
made use of in composition, whether written or 
printedy which require explanation. They are 
as follow : 

The Caret, marked thus . This is placed 

where some word is omitted, and inserted over 
the line ; as, 

euch 
In heav'nly minds can perrerseness dwell ? 

A 

This mark is also called a circumflex when 
placed over some vowel, to denote a long syllable, 
or in Latin and French, to denote the omission of 
some letters or a letter; as, Euphrates, audi^se 
for audimsse (to have heard)y maitre for maistre — 
mobster. In Latin also, it is frequently placed over 
the ablative case singular of feminine nouns and 
adjectives of the Jirst declension, and over die 
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genitive case of liouns of ike fourth declension; 
as, pi& animft, 'imth a pums saul^ grades, of a 
9tep. 

The Hyphen (-) is employed in connecting com- 
pounded words; as, pre-existence, lap-dog, self- 
love, to-morrow. It is also used at the close of a 
line, to divide the syllables of a word, and should 
not be placed at the beginning of the next line 
where the word ends. 

The Acute accent (') marks a short syllable, as 
F&ncy. 

The Grave accent (') marks a depressed sound, 
as F&vonr. 

In English, the Accentual marks are seldom 
used except in Spelling-books and Dictionaries, to 
mark the syllables which require a particular 
stress of the voice in pronunciation.* This stress 
is laid on long and short svUables indiscriminately; 
but, in order to distinguish the one from the other, 
some writers place the grave on the former, and 
ithe €tcute on the latter, thus — Minor, mineral, 
lively, lived, rival, river. The proper mark, 
however, to distinguish a long syllable is this ' ; 
as. Rosy ; and a s&rt one this \/ ; as, FoUy. The 
latter mark is called a breve. 

The Dieeresis, thus marked (**), consists of a 
double period, placed over one or the two vowels 
which would otherwise make a diphthong, and 



* See remarks on Accento, in different languages, below, 
pp. 55—^8. 

B 3 
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6heWB that thej should be separately pronounced ; 
as, aerial, coadjutor, creation. An Asterisk, or 
little star (*), directs the attention of the reader to 
some remark in the margin, or to a note at the 
bottom of the page. The following signs are also 
used for the same purpose — f, J, §, ||, f, and in 
this order. When notes are very numerous, each 
of them may be put in duplicate, thus tt> or 
figures, or the letter^ of the alphabet, may be used. 
When several asterisks are used, they denote the 
omission of some letters in a word, some defect in 
the original, or conceal some bold expression, like 
the ellipsis or long dash. 

The obelisk, or dagger, f, besides the purpose 
above-mentioned, serves, in dictionaries, to denote 
an obsolete or barbarous word. 

The Section, §, marks the division of a dis- 
course or a chapter, into less parts or portions. 

The two perpendicular marks, ||, are called 
Parallels. 

The Paragraph, f, denotes the beginning of a 
new subject, or a sentence not connected with the 
foregoing. It is now seldom used for this 
purpose. 

A Quotation, from the words of a speaker or 

an author, is marked thus, '* '% by inverted 

and raised commas. They are generally placed 
only at the beginning and the conclusion of the 
passage quoted; but, when a writer wishes to 
draw particular attention to the passage, they are 
sometimes placed at the beginning of each line. 
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When there is a quotation within a quotation, 
it is usual to mark the included one by single 
commas. 

The Index, or hand, «:$*, points out a remarka^ 
ble passage, or something that requires particular 
attention. 



{ 



is sometimes used in poetry, at the 
A Brace -^ end of a triplet, or three lines which 
have the same rhyme. 

Crotchets, or Brackets, marked thus [ ], serve 
to inclose a word or sentence which supplies some 
deficiency, or which rectifies some mistake.* 



Before this part of our little work is closed, it 
may, perhaps, be useful to the reader, if some 
additional remarks are ofiered on the subject of 
Accents. These, in the written or printed compo- 
sitions of some languages, are considered to be of 
great importance, and, in others, they are indis- 
pensable. 

In the Hebrew, they are used sometimes ; but 
they are often omitted in quotations from the 
Bible, even by those who are strenuous advocates 
for the Points. 



* Thery are often used to inclade dates, placed in the body 
of a line, thus, [A. D. 1760,] instead of the side margin, by 
which the date occasions a loss of paper and increases the price 
of printing. When they are used instead of the paren- 
thesis, they should be accompanied, like that character, by all 
the points which would be required by the sense if they were 
not used. 
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Accents are found in most printed works in the 
Greek, whether Sacred or Classical ; bnt they are 
often, perhaps reasonably, omitted by those who 
quote from those works. With the accents, such 
writers frequently neglect the spiritus asper and 
the iota subscriptum. As, however, these are 
requisite to mark distinctions in the import of 
many words, they should be as scrupulously used 
as the accents of some modern languages. Ex- 
amples — 

tUt iVf one man, one tAtn^f— to distin^ish tbem from ttf, tv, 
into and in ; Ac, of whom, from nq, thou wast ; n, to whom, from 
I, the or who. Although the connexion will 'generally point 
out which is meant, yet, if there are distinguishing marks, it is 
surely better to adopt them. 

In the Italian, a large proportion of the printed 
accented words are iHarked with a grave accent ; 
and this, in some cases, alone points out the diffe- 
rence between two parts of speech; as d, ti^ 
e, arid. It is obvionls that, in this and all similar 
cases, if so much difference is implied by an ac- 
cent, its use should not foe neglected. 

In the Spanish, with the exception of the cir-^ 
cumflex, to denote the soft sound of a;, and the 
harsh sound of ch, as, in fluxion, ex&ctitude, and 
Melchisedech, the accents are all actUe^ and they 
are generally placed over those vowels on which 
the stress is laid in pronouncing words. Mono* 
syllables, having only one signification, are never 
accented; as, cal, lime; but if they have more 
than one, they should be accented, as, mi, me— 
mi, my — tfi, thou — tu, thy — el, he — el, the* 

These brief remarks, on the use and necessity of 
accents in some languages, are made chiefly widi 
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the view of giving short rules for the accentuation 
of French. This language being extensively 
spoken and written, and depending greatly on its 
accents, it is highly desirable that those who write 
it should know how to apply those accents. 

Rule I. All syllables terminating in g, when 
pronounced a, as in our word Zay, whether at the 
beginning, in the middle, or at tne end of a word, 
must have the acute accent; as 6te, societ6, d6ge- 

Rule II. When the penultimate e of a word or 
syllable is lengthened by a final but silent e, the 
first must be marked with a grcLve accent; as, 
fr^re, m^re, p^re, premiere, premi^rement, deux- 
i^me, deuxi^mementf 

Rule III. The circumflex accent is used to de- 
note the omission of a letter or letters, chiefly in 
words originally derived from the Latin. Exam- 
ples — 



* Feminine nouns, adjectives, and participles, terminating 
in eey must have the first only accented; as, ipee, ^gar^e, d^- 
gen^r^e. Syllables terminating in a silent e, must have no 
accent. 

t Nouns or adverbs ending in a silent «, also take the grave 
accent; as, exc^s, progr^s, apr^s, aupris, d^s, ezpr^s, pr^, 
tr^, &c.,— oil, where, to distinguish it from the conjunction 
ou, or,— and the preposition &, to, in all cases, to distinguish it 
from the verb a, Aa«» 
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Itre fron the old French ettre — the Latin ei$e, to be. 
Fendtre „ „ fmeiire „ /eneftni, a window. 
Goiit „ „ jfouit „ gtutut, taate. 

Biaitre „ „ nutuirt „ nutgUter^ master. 

These three rules, it is hoped, will enable the 
reader to comprehend the principle of French ac- 
centuation, which appears to many, even to some 
who can speak the language fluently, to be involved 
in mystery. It is beueved that scarcely any de- 
viation from these rules will be found by any one 
who refers to the Dictionary of the Academy, or 
to any classical French work, printed in Paris. 

Having conducted the reader thus far, and sup- 
posing him anxious to communicate his thoughts 
to the public, he ma^ still have doubts as to the 
mode of preparing his manuscript for the press. 
The following directions are, therefore, ofTer^ for 
his careful perusal. The first thin^ which requires 
attention is, the proper use of Capitals. 

1. A capital letter should be used in the first 
word of every book, chapter, section, division, 
narrative, and note, of any piece of composition.* 

2. The first word of everpr sentence, after a full 
point,t a note of interrogation or exclamation,! if 
the preceding sentence be complete in itself. 



* This and the Ibllowinf directioni .will apply to the writing 
of a Letter, or to any composition not designed for publication. 

f Unless the period mark a word as contracted. 

X On interrogatif e and exclamatory senteneei, sae pp. 36-42. 
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3. The appellations of the Deity and of the 
Saviour ; also titles of honour and respect, ad- 
dressed to persons in exalted stations or in descrip- 
tions of them. 

4. All proper names of persons, countries, and 
iheir principal divisions^ — of cities, towns, villages, 
and their streets or lanes — of oceans, seas, lakes, 
rivers, ships, moimtains, chief divisions of the 
year — and the names of months and the days of 
the week. 

6. Adjectives derived from the proper names of 
countries, or persons ; as, Arahic, English, French, 
Grecian, Hebrew, Italian, Peruvian, Roman — 
Alexandrian, Augustan, Elizabethan, Mithri-^ 
datic. 

6. Words of particular importance, especially if 
they mark some ^eat event $ as, the Deluge, the 
Babylonish Captivity, the Retreat of the Ten 
Thousand, the Reformation, the Revolution. 

7. The pronoun I, and the interjection O, 
should always be put in capitals — 1> because it 
consists of a single letter and its small form, i,* is 
insignificant; and O, to distinguish it from o, 
when it is merely the sign of the vocative case. 

8. The first word in every line of poetry, and 
every real or imi^inary being or virtue, directly 



* When thus written, it betrays a want of education. 
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invoked or peraonified, should begin with a ca- 
pital. 

9, The first word of a quotation,*' an example, 
or a precept, introduced after a colon, a dash, and 
even a comma, should begin with a capital. 

10. The science of which any one is named as 
the professor, and every substantive or principal 
word in the titles of boots ; as Professor of Astro- 
nomy, Botany, Languages, Mathematics — Pope's 
Essay on Man, RolOn's Ancient History, Thom- 
son's Seasons, Young's Night Thoughts. 

Besides a due attention to the proper use of 
capitals, any one writing for the press should be 
careful to write all proper names, and all technical 
terms or phrases, very legibly — especially if they 
should be new or not generally known. Inatten- 
tion to these matters often occasions much loss of 
time to the compositor and reader, and it subjects 
an author to the charge of carelessness, if not to 
that of ignorance, should he iiave neglected to 
have the errors corrected. 

In preparing the manuscript of a work which it 
is intended to carry rapidly through the press, an 
author should write on one side only of lus paper, 
particularly if it be in folio ; because a large por- 
tion must then remain a long time in the hand of 
one compositor. When copy is easily divisible. 



* When a quotation is brought in obliquely, a capital is uti- 
necessary ; as, Solomon says, that " a wise son maketh a glad 
father." 
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many compositors can be employed on one sheet. 
Every sheet of MS. should be separate, whether 
one or both sides of the paper be filled with 
writing. If, from his previous knowledge or his 
attentive consideration of the rules for 'pointing 
given in this treatise, an author should not feel 
satisfied that he can point accurately, he would do 
well to leave this matter to the care and experience 
of his printer. A due observance of the rules for 
the use of cs^itals will, in general, enable a careful 
compositor to produce a pretty clean proof; and 
should it then come under the revision of an intel- 
ligent reader, the author will fi^d the corrected 
proof contains a faithful representation of the 
thoughts he had penned. 

It may, however, occasionally happen, that his 
manuscript has been placed in the hands of an 
ignorant or a careless <;ompositor; and should 
there not have been time for the proof to be care- 
fully read and corrected when the author is anxious 
to nave it before him, — it is desirable that he 
should know how to convey to the eve and 
the understanding of the compositor tne cor- 
rections which are needed. Indeed, it is desi- 
rable that the common mode of indicating cor- 
rections with which all printers are acquainted, 
should be clearlv understood and adopted by all 
authors. I shall, therefore, proceed to describe 
those marks, or signs, which are used for pointing 
out the errors that a proof may contain. 

1. A wrong letter in a word is indicated by 
drawing a short perpendicular line through it, and 
by making another short, but inclined line in the 
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ma^in, behind which the right letter is plaoed. 
In the same manner whole -words are corrected, 
hj drawing a line across the wrong word, and by 
making the right one in the margin, opposite to 
the error. 

2. When a space is wanted between two words, 
a perpendicular line must be drawn where the 

separation ought to be, and this mark f- be placed 
opposite, in the marffin. If, on the contrary, let> 
ters or words, which should join, are separated, 
the mark ^ or o must be placed at the se- 
paration, and th^ junction of them be signified 
by the same mark in the margin. 

8. When an unnecessary letter or word is in- 
serted, and when letters or words are set double, 
a line must be drawn through the superfluous 

letter or word, and the mark «^ be put in the 

margin. This mark for dele — blot out — needs not 
the inclined line to be added to it. 



4. A turned letter is shewn by makinfir a dash 
under it, and by placing the mark ^ in the 
margin. 

6. When two wmrds are traensposed, the error 
may be noticed by dftiwing a hne ever the ibmt 
and continuing it under the second, or by encir- 
cling the misplaced word and carrying the line on 
to the place where it should stand, and then hy 
placing the mark, tr.y in the margin. When 
several words require to be transposed, their right 
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order must be indicated by a line drawn under 
tbeniy and hy the figures If 2, 8, placed over 
theni'^the same mark being put in the margin. 
This mark signifies transpose* 

6. Where a new paragraph is required, a 
crotchet may be put thus, [, and the letters N. P. 
be placed in the margin. But where a paragraph 
has been improperly made, a line must be drawn 
from the broken-off matter down to the wrongly- 
made paragraph, and the words run an be placed 
in the margin. 

7. Where several words or lines are to be added, 
they should be written at the bottom or side of the 
page, the part where they are to come in being 
shewn by a caret and a line drawn to those wor£ 
or lines. Where more matter is to be added than 
can be written at the foot or side of a page, it should 
be given on a separate paper ; and tne part where 
the new matter is to be inserted, being shewn by a 
caret and a line to the margin, write, see separate 
copy. If two or more of such additions be neces* 
sary in the same pi^e, the respective references 
should be marked by figures. 

8. If letters or words are to be altered to a 
difierent form of type, a line or lines should be 
made under them, viz. for italics, one line — -^for 
small capitals, two lines =, and for capitals, three 
lines ^ ; and in the margin, opposite the line where 
the alteration is to be made, the word, italic ^ 
Sim. caps.y or caps^^ should be written. 
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Q^ If letters or words have been set in capitals 
or small capitals, whick should be altered to lower' 
casey that is, small letters, a line should be drawn 
under them, and the two letters, h c, be written in 
the margin. 

10. If a letter belonging to another fount or 
description of type has been inserted in a word, 
put a dash under it, and write in the margin mf.y 
that is, mrong fount. 

11. When words have been struck.out, but have 
afterwards been approved of, dots should be 
marked under such words, and the word stet^.ihe 
Latin for let it standi be placed in the margin. 

12. If the punctuation requires to be altered, 
the wrong point should be indicated bj a dash 
under it ; or, if a point be needed, a caret should 
be placed, and the proper point be put in the 
mai^in, either behind an inclined line or within a 
circle. The circle is now chiefly confined to the 
full point. 

13. Where the hyphen, the apostrophe, turned 
commas to mark a quotation, the dash or ellipsis 
line, is wanted, a caret should be put, and one of 
these signs be placed in the margin : h| , ', 
as the case requires. 






14. Where a word or part of a word does not 
stand straight with the remainder of the line, it 
should be marked with a dash over and under it, 
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and horizontal lines thuB, "ZZZj be placed in the 
margin. 

Should these directions for reading a printer's 
proof not be fully adequate to the wishes of an 
author^ to whom the employment is new, he is 
recommended to purchase the ' Monthly Supple^ 
ment of Thb Pbnny Magazine of the Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge/ for Oct. 31 , 
to Nov. 30, 1833. He will there find an exempli- 
fication of the marks used in correcting a proof. 

Should an author, in addition to reading his 
proof over carefully, and marking the requisite 
corrections or alterations, be anxious to ascertain 
that his MS. has been accurately followed, he must 
then read by copy. This second reading should 
be conducted thus : Having the proof before him, 
he should have some one who is acquainted with 
his hand-writing, and who can read distinctly, put 
in possession of his MS.; and the reading having 
been commenced, he should keep his eye and his 
pen a little in advance of the reader, so that his 
mind may be fully satisfied that every word, the 
sound of which falls upon his ear, is the rejiresen- 
tative of the idea which he intended to convey. 
Should a word he uttered which differ^ from one 
in the proof, or should several more words be read 
to him than the proof contains, he will instantly 
detect the deviation or the omission. The reader 
of the MS. having paused while the necessary cor- 
rection has been written on the margin of the proof, 
he or she may again proceed with reading audibly 
till the whole matter contained in the sheet has 
been compared. 

F 3 
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Should many errors have escaped the notice of 
the first reader, or should the author make many 
alterations from his original MS., he should re- 
quire a revise, that is, another proof, to be sent to 
nim aflier those corrections or alterations have been 
made hj the compositor. If the corrections have 
had to be introduced into the body of a pars^aph, 
that will have required to be over-run — ^words 
which had stood in one line being necessarily taken 
to another ; or, if the alterations, or the new mat- 
ter, be numerous, all the over-run paragraphs and 
the new matter will require the author's second 
reading, of at least those parts. This second read- 
ing, however, can be dispensed with, if the author 
be satisfied that the intelligence and attention of 
his printer are sufficient to insure accuracy. 
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Latebf PtAJuhed by the Author, 
The Second Edition of 

A TABULAR DESCRIPTION 

OP THB 

PRINCIPAL RIVERS 

THEIR RISE» COURSE, CITIES OR CHIEF TOWNS, TRIBUTARY 

STREAMS, LENGTH, NAVIGATION, AND OUTFALL 

INTO OCEANS, SEAS, OR LAKES; 

ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGBD, IN BACH QUARTBR OP THB 
6L0BB, UNDER. THIRTBBN HEADS. 



Thii Table describes 67 Principal Rivers, with 610 Tribotary 
Streams. The ancient names of several Rivers in Europe and 
Asia is added, and the meaning of the names of some otners is 
given. The Latitude and Longitude of both the Source and 
Termination, and the Bearings of the whole Course, of each 
Principal Stream, have been carefully selected from approved 
authorities. Cities or the Capitals of Governments, Provinces, 
States, &c., are distinguished by capitals. The Tributary 
streams are mentioned in «the order |n which they fall into 
their Principals, whether on the right or lejt bank,— -and the 
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length of nearly 300 of them is inserted. Very discordant 
lengihi having been assigned to Rivers by different writera, 
two or three aolhorities are in most cases given. An accurate 
idea of the importance of a River cannot be gained from its 
eomparaiitte Uftgthf as its course may be long, while its channel 
affords few facilities to navigation. No Principal River whose 
length does not exceed 300 miles has been noticed in this 
Table, except The Thames, nearly the whole course of which 
is navigable; and the Swan River, in the S.lV. of New Hol- 
land. Under the head Navigable it is stated, in many in- 
stances, to what distance the River can be ascended by diffe- 
rent classes of vessels, from the flat-bottomed boat to the man- 
of-war. The manner in which some Rivers discharge them- 
selves into an Ocean, Sea, or Lake, whether by two or more 
mouths, has been carefully distinguished. The history of each 
Principal Stream is thus traced in all its windings, its chief 
accessions, and its connexions with the seats of commerce and 
the boundaries of dominion, from its commencement to its 
termination. 

" Rarely, indeed, can so much information have been con- 
densed into so small a compass ; and yet more rarely can it 
have been purchased at so insignificant a price; a price which 
cannot possibly remunerate the Compiler for his pains, but by 
that general adoption of his work by schools and families, as 
well as in libraries and public institutions, which we trust it 
cannot fail to meet with. 

** We heartily recommend this production to the purchase 
and patronage of our readers on account of the quantity of fact 
which it contains, the subject to which it relates, and the me- 
thod of teaching (either one's-self or others) to which it 
belongs. 

"In this sheet there has been found ' ample room and verge 
enough' for the essence, not merely of many pages, but of 
many volumes. From half a dozen to half a score such tables, 
hung round a room, would put at once before the eye all the 
real information which, with much time and toil, would be ob» 
tained from a costly geographical library. 

'* There is no end to the interest which Rivers excite. 
They may be considered physically, geographically, histori- 
cally, politically, commercially, mathematically, poetically, 
pictorially, morally, and even religiously.— In the world'a 
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anatomy they are its veins, as. the primitiTe moantains, those 
mighty structures of granite, are its bones. They minister to 
the fertility of the earth, the purity of the air, and the health 
of mankind. They mark out nature's kingdoms and provinces, 
and are the physical dividers and subdiyiders of continents. 
They welcome the bold discoverer into the heart of the country, 
to whose coast the sea has borne his adventurous bark. The 
richest freights have floated on their bosoms, and the bloodiest 
battles have been fought upon their banks. They move the 
wheels of cotton-mills by their mecbauical power, and madden 
the souls of poets and painters by their picturesque splendour. 
They make scenery, and are scenery, and land yields no land- 
scape without water. They are the best vehicle for the transit 
of the goods of the merchant, and for the illustration of the 
maxims of the moralist. The figure is so familiar, that we 
scarcely detect a metaphor when the stream of life and the 
course of time flow on into the Ocean of Eternity." 

Monthly Bspontory, 



Price .is. 'neatly coloured; 10s. colottred, varnished, and 
mounted on Canvas and Roller ; and for the use of Schools, 
folded on Canvas, and bound in Cotton, 6s. 
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Page 18.— The fourth Ihie of note, dele the words the verb amtforU 
Page 27.— The fourth line of note, dele the words and prepot&ions. 



